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Editor’s  Note  to  First  Edition 

In  presenting  Mr.  McKenzie’s  article,  the  Bulletin  aims  to 
serve  both  business  and  the  historian.  Business  executives  will 
value  the  author’s  analysis  of  the  procedure  in  selecting  records  to 
be  retained  and  in  setting  up  an  efficient  system  of  storage  and 
arrangement  for  use.  Historians  are  coming  more  and  more  to  see 
the  need  of  preserving  the  original  records  of  business.  They  can¬ 
not  adequately  study  business  without  studying  it  from  the  records 
of  business  itself  as  well  as  from  external  sources. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  preserving  the  records  of  business  and 
the  problems  involved,  the  Business  Historical  Society  in  1937 
published  the  pamphlet,  The  Preservation  of  Business  Records,  by 
Professor  Ralph  M.  Hower.  This  pamphlet,  which  is  now  in  its 
fourth  printing,  made  suggestions  of  a  general  nature.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie’s  article  takes  the  invaluable  second  step.  It  tells  us  in  detail 
how  it  can  be  done.  This  paper  derives  special  value  from  the 
fact  that  its  author  is  a  business  man  writing  from  actual  experi¬ 
ence.  As  the  article  states,  it  is  concerned  with  how  the  problem  of 
retention  and  preservation  of  a  mass  of  records  was  solved  for  cer¬ 
tain  communication  carriers. 

Mr.  McKenzie  is  a  business  man  by  training  and  experience. 
A  graduate  of  Lehigh  University  and  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  he  was  employed  for  several 
years  as  senior  accountant  with  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Pennsylvania.  At  present  he  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Telephone  Corporation  and  several  other  independent 
tdephone  companies  operating  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York. 


An  Experiment  in  the  Retention  and  Preser¬ 
vation  of  Corporate  Records* 

The  growth  and  development  of  modern  private  business  enter¬ 
prise  has  been  accompanied  with  a  slowly  maturing  realization 
of  the  value  and  importance  of  both  current  and  historical 
records.^  The  ever-increasing  accumulation  of  records  and,  in  most 
instances,  the  entirely  inadequate  methods  of  retention,  preserva¬ 
tion,  and  storage  have  drawn  attention  to  the  growing  need  for 
the  establishment  of  a  methodical  retention  procedure.  Such  a 
costly  solution  as  a  program  for  new  construction  offers  a  sad 
commentary  on  management;  the  question  of  available  space  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  a  problem  of  management  Lack  of  sufficient 
space  is  a  serious  handicap  to  any  business  attempting  to  follow 
a  procedure  for  the  storage  and  preservation  of  its  records ;  how¬ 
ever,  a  common  excuse  for  avoiding  the  problem  of  standardized 
record  retention  is  the  availability  of  excess  space  which  permits 
saving  every  paper,  irrespective  of  importance.  Among  other  rea¬ 
sons  for  not  providing  a  procedure  for  the  destruction  of  useless 
records  is  a  decided  inertia  on  the  part  of  management,  or  a  dis¬ 
interest  in  regard  to  the  costs  of  handling  and  storing,  misin¬ 
formation  as  to  or  miscalculation  of  the  volume  of  the  records, 
decentralization  of  authority  in  separate  departments,  and  the  fact 
that  unless  force  of  circumstances  compels  immediate  attention  to 
certain  records  top  executives  seldom  are  concerned  with  the 
problem. 

The  increasing  volume  of  corporate  records  has  now  created  a 
situation,  however,  which  requires  thoughtful  consideration.  The 

^The  procedure  described  in  this  article  grew  out  of  a  very  definite  and 
urgent  need  of  a  communication  carrier  for  an  adequate  and  satisfactory 
program  of  record  retention  and  preservation  and  was  formulated  under 
circumstances  which  permitted  ample  opportunity  for  improvement  through 
actual  experience.  To  focus  attention  fully  on  the  problems  confronted,  the 
methods  and  procedures  are  described  somewhat  minutely. 

*The  word  “records,”  as  used  herein,  denotes  any  paper  on  which  appears 
written  information,  of  whatever  nature,  concerning  or  relating  to  the 
activities  of  a  business  enterprise.  The  term  is  not  limited  to  the  formal  de¬ 
partmental  documents,  books,  accounts,  and  memoranda. 
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clerical  mechanics  of  business  enterprise  produce  a  seemingly  end¬ 
less  flow  of  records,  which,  if  allowed  to  accumulate  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  will  inevitably  retard  the  normal  workings  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  and  clerical  staffs.  Two  considerations  have  changed  the 
attitude  toward  this  question  in  the  last  decade :  the  larger  size  and 
complexity  of  the  business  unit  and  the  paternalistic  attitude  of 
government,  sometimes  overzealously  active  in  the  prevention  of 
real  or  doubtful  evils  under  the  influence  of  new-era  political  ideas. 
Concomitant  with  this  protective  interest  of  government  has  come 
a  growing  realization  on  the  part  of  business  itself  that  more  sys¬ 
tematic  procedures  are  necessary  to  guard  against  future  detrimental 
or  burdensome  developments. 

The  systematic  retention  and  preservation  of  corporate  records 
requires,  naturally,  a  definite  classification  of  the  records.  The  mere 
process  of  creating  two  categories,  one  of  material  to  be  retained 
permanently  or  for  a  limited  period  and  the  other  of  material  to 
be  destroyed  at  once,  does  not  offer  a  satisfactory  solution.  The 
fundamental  purpose  of  record  retention  must  be  known  and 
recognized:  this  includes  consideration  of  those  records  which 
must  be  retained  because  of  the  formal  regulations  of  govern¬ 
mental  bodies,®  and  of  those  which  may  be  retained  for  historical 
reasons.  The  latter  records  may  be  subdivided  according  to  their 
educational  value  to,  first,  the  specific  business  enterprise,  secondly, 
historians  attempting  the  study  of  important  aspects  of  human 
experience,  and,  thirdly,  the  general  public,  which  is  served  by 
business  enterprises  and  which,  indirectly  though  not  formally, 
governs  the  conduct  of  business.^ 

3The  retention  of  certain  records  for  specified  periods  of  time  is  mandatory 
under  the  regulations  of  certain  of  the  federal  commissions,  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  State  regulatory  commissions.  Various  trade  associations 
have  issued  recommendations  covering  retention  periods,  and  an  interest  in 
the  problem  may  be  noted  in  sales  catalogs  of  manufacturers  of  steel  filing 
equipment. 

^Sec  The  Treservation  of  Business  Records,  by  Ralph  M.  Mower,  Bui.lettx 
OF  THE  l't'siNr;'.s  I  'isToi-iic.xL  .^ociETY,  vol.  xi,  iios.  3-4.  All  explanatory  note 
to  the  first  edition  states,  “This  issue  of  the  Rui.eetix  has  been  prepared  in  an 
elTorl  to  assist  business  firms,  libraries,  historical  societies,  and  any  others 
who  may  be  interested  in  the  preservation  of  archival  material  relating  to 
business  enterjirise."  While  this  issue,  as  well  as  subsequent  editions  of  this 
liamplilet.  emphasizes  the  problems  and  points  out  the  importance  of  the 
preservation  of  records,  it  d^ies  not  present  the  minutiae  necessary  for  the 
development  of  n  standardized  procedure 
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The  important  elements  affecting  the  retention  and  preservation 
of  records  are  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  the  regulations  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies,  available  space,  service  to  the  public,  and 
recognized  historical  value.  In  following  the  Statute  of  Limita¬ 
tions,  the  inclination  is  to  retain  records  much  longer  than  is  really 
necessary  as  a  precautionary  measure  against  unusual  situations 
or  unforeseen  developments  winch  may  arise.  For  certain  tyjies  of 
businesses,  record-retention  periods  are  not  prescribed  by  regulatory 
bodies.  This  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  formation  of  a  standard 
procedure  for  the  destniction  of  useless  records  by  such  businesses, 
since  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  obtaining  legal  consent 
for  destruction  of  useless  accumulations  as  well  as  records  used 
in  everyday  transactions  which  become  useless  concurrently  with 
normal  functional  operations.  However,  a  procedure  for  the 
periodic  disposition  of  useless  records  is  a  necessary  preliminary 
step  and  marks  a  real  beginning.  Too  often,  the  legal  advisers 
hesitate  to  accei)t  the  res]X)nsibility  for  a])proving  the  destruction 
of  records  because  of  apprehension  of  unfavorable  reaction  if  the 
records  cannot  be  ]iroduced  at  some  indeterminate  future  date.  For 
most  tyjies  of  business,  the  regulations  of  governmental  agencies 
contain  positive  retention  limitations  for  certain  records  but  are 
indefinite  as  to  the  requirements  for  those  records  which  a  business 
may  wish  to  retain  for  informational  or  historical  purposes. 

From  a  broad  social  and  historical  ix)int  of  view  the  origin, 
growth  and  development  of  a  business,  its  mastery  of  external 
difficulties,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  served  the  community 
are  all  of  interest.  Changes  in  internal  organization,  changes  in 
functional  and  o|)erating  methods,  shifts  in  sources  of  supply  of 
production  materials,  distribution  problems,  with  convenient  shifts 
or  changes  in  consumers,  together  with  cyclical  economic  reactions 
and  their  effect  upon  the  enterprise,  are  all  of  interest  to  the  student 
of  the  history  of  business  and  of  social  and  economic  history. 
Every  business,  irresjiective  of  size,  has  exj)erienced  many  in¬ 
teresting  developments  which,  with  a  little  patience,  may  be  culled 
from  the  records. 

Within  recent  years  a  new  conception  of  business  history  has 
devcloijcd  which  is  producing  formal  history  and  new  incentives 
in  economic  studies  of  i>aramount  importance  to  the  business  man. 
The  preservation  of  certain  records  believed  to  be  of  historical 
im|X)rtance  assumes  that,  while  service  to  customers  and  the  public 
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must  be  given  thorough  consideration,  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
business  are  of  uppermost  imix)rtance.  Historical  value  demands 
serious  thought,  not  only  for  potential  future  advertising  purposes 
and  sentimental  reasons  hut  also  from  the  viewpoint  of  successor 
managements.  In  essence,  then,  record  retention  ,and  preservation 
involves  two  primary  considerations:  legal  necessity,  as  fixed  by 
the  Statute  of  Limitations  or  other  statutory  or  regulatory  re¬ 
quirements;  and  sound  business  judgment 

WhiCre  the  records  have  accumulated  over  a  long  ])eriod  of  time 
and  have  reached  considerable  volume,  a  temporary  impediment 
to  ])rompt  solution  of  tlie  problem  is  presented.  The  use  of  me¬ 
chanical  accounting  machines  and  devices  has  greatly  increased 
the  volume  of  records.  A  definite  need  for  a  systematic  filing 
and  storage  procedure  is  apparent  when  it  is  recognized  that  at 
one  extreme  are  the  old-fashioned,  pen-posted  books  of  irregular 
size  and,  at  the  other,  the  modern  machine-accounting  media  of 
uniform  size.  Between  these  two  extremes  are  the  multiplicity 
of  records  of  standard  and  nonstandard  sizes  and  shapes  requir¬ 
ing  careful  attention  if  the  most  economical  filing  and  storage 
arrangement  is  to  he  evolved. 

The  business  organization  interested  in  setting  up  a  system  for 
the  retention  of  its  records  should  direct  its  efforts  toward  broad, 
efficient,  and  economical  storage  in  order  to  insure  safety  from  all 
destructive  agents  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  ready  access  to 
records.  Mere  storage  and  the  prevention  of  deterioration  are  not 
enough — it  is  im])ortant  to  make  such  records  available  for  use 
v.'Iicn  required.  To  accomplish  this,  the  records  must  be  studied 
and  analyzed  to  develop  proper  classifications  for  filing  arrange¬ 
ment  and  storage,  to  determine  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the 
prc.sent  storage  methods,  to  anticipate  the  iirobable*  duration  of 
tire  or  other  catastrophes  which  may  occur  where  the  records  are 
kept,  to  reach  a  decision  as  to  the  proper  methods  of  protection, 
and  to  originate  mandatory,  .standard-practice  instructions  for 
filing,  indexing,  and  retention  periods. 

The  iiropcr  storage  of  records  is  extremely  important  to  small 
a.-  well  as  to  large  businesses.  In  the  larger  business  the  storage 
procedure  may  be  carried  out  by  trained  personnel  under  the 
direction  of  a  competent  supervisor  and  therefore  should  offer 
little  or  no  difticulty.  but  in  the  smaller  business  it  may.  and  often 
necessarily  does,  become  a  part-time  assignment,  which  may  be 
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handled  by  different  employees  from  time  to  time  depending  on 
which  one  has  unoccupied  time.  This  results  in  an  inconsistency 
of  procedure,  to  which  may  or  may  not  be  added  the  handicap  of 
untrained  siij^ervision  and  the  lack  of  uniform  and  efficient  methods. 
However,  in  a  business  either  of  large-scale  operation  or  of  a 
smaller  nature  it  is  essential  to  develop  uniform  methods  and  to 
have  comjirehensive  written  instructions  prepared  as  a  guide. 
.Standardized  procedures  should  not  be  left  entirely  to  the  memory 
of  a  supervisor,  no  matter  how  competent,  because  supervisors 
will  come  and  go  and,  unless  definite  written  instructions  are 
available,  the  standards  will  remain  unprotected  and  susceptible  to 
the  whims  of  each  successor.  In  the  smaller  business  the  possibility 
of  any  variation  from  the  standards  will  be  eliminated  by  written 
instructions. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

For  several  years,  insistence  on  the  jiart  of  regulatory,  tax,  and 
other  governmental  bodies  for  detailed  historical,  operating,  and 
financial  information,  then  believed  essential  in  the  body  politic 
to  a  more  abundant  life,  had  emphasized  to  communication  car¬ 
riers  the  importance  of  having  all  records  in  such  physical  condi¬ 
tion  as  to  be  immediately  available.^  A  search  of  authoritative 
sources  revealed  a  paucity  of  written  material  descriptive  of  tried 
or  suggested  methods  and  procedures.  Certainly  there  were  none 
which  could  be  placed  in  actual  practice  without  considerable 
modification.  The  principal  memoranda  related  primarily  to  the 
fundamental  problem  of  public  archives'*  which,  upon  study,  served 
merely  as  a  guide  in  the  development  of  a  tentative  procedure. 
In  fact,  there  was  no  constructive  material  available  indicative 
that  private  business  had  given  serious  consideration  to  the  prob- 

•'Scvcral  circumstances  accentuated  this  emphasis.  The  primary  motivating 
inllucnce  was  tlie  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  concerning 
the  delinition  of  tlie  cost  of  property  for  accounting  purposes.  Avicrican 
Tclcj'tume  &  Telcgraf'h  Coiiif'atiy  v.  S.  ct  at.,  229  U.  S.  232  (1936). 

•'See  Sumvuiry  Rrf'ort  of  Xatioiia!  liurcau  of  Standards  Research  on  Preser- 
-oation  of  Records,  by  A.  E.  Kimberly  and  R.  W.  Scribner.  National  Rureau 
of  I'standards,  M isceUancoits  Publication  M  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  1937.  .\lso.  Annual  Reforts  of  the  Archivi.st  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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lem.^  However,  in  undertaking  the  systematic  preservation  of 
records,  the  pioneering  experience  of  archivists,  even  if  somewhat 
different  in  scope,  was  found  helpful  and  instructive  and  en¬ 
gendered  with  some  degree  of  certainty  an  assurance  that  the 
contemplated  procedure,  then  under  consideration,  was  adaptable 
to  the  specific  undertaking.  The  remainder  of  this  article  describes, 
step  by  step,  an  experiment  -in  designing  a  system  of  record  re¬ 
tention  and  storage.  The  procedures  and  the  system  develojjed 
from  the  experiment  may  not  meet  all  circumstances,  hut  this 
narrative  should  be  helpful  in  providing  a  basic  orientation 
toward  a  difficult  problem. 

The  first  and  very  necessary  step  in  establishing  a  foundation 
was  to  analyze  both  the  jxjsitive  and  negative  features  of  the 
requirements  of  a  standardized  procedure.  Modifications  were 
necessary  during  the  preliminary  stages,  principally  for  simpli¬ 
fication,  but  the  analysis  led  to  the  formation  of  a  definite  routine 
procedure  which  was  advantageously  followed.  The  paramount 
question  of  use  as  a  concomitant  of  preservation  was  next  given 
careful  study.  Consideration  of  preservation  necessarily  precedes 
consideration  of  use,  since  papers  which  are  not  preserved  in 
such  a  state  as  to  warrant  use,  when  necessary,  largely  defeat 
the  primary  purpose  of  preservation.  For  example,  the  embar¬ 
rassing  experience  and  inconvenience  of  searching  through  records 
which  had  been  piled  on  shelves,  put  in  unmarked  boxes,  or 
thrown  in  bins  without  being  wrapped  or  marked  for  identification, 
or  the  discovery  that  wrappers  had  been  torn  at  the  corners  or 
edges  of  packages  for  a  glance  at  the  contents,  or  finding  the 
writing  entirely  obliterated,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  existing  conditions  was  untenable. 

A  cursory  study  indicated  that  the  assembly  of  all  records  in  a 
central  location  was  imperative.  Whereas  decentralized  storage 
had  been  f)ermitted  to  flourish  throughout  the  organization,  it 
was  recognized  that  centralization  must  be  insisted  ufxjn  so  that 
an  efficient  and  economical  approach  could  be  undertaken  toward 
ultimate  standardization. 

All  records,  irrespective  of  size  or  physical  condition,  were, 
therefore,  assembled  in  a  central  location  where  an  uninterrupted 
and  unbiased  examination  could  be  made  before  starting  the  im- 

■^Short  articles  have  since  been  noted  in  the  Office  Economist  and  in  certain 
issues  of  the  Office  Management  Bulletin  of  the  American  Management 
Association. 
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portant  work  of  restoring  the  damaged  and  mutilated  records  to 
some  semblance  of  their  original  state  and.  subsequently,  accom¬ 
plishing  the  classification,  indexing,  and  filing  of  the  records  for 
retention.  The  final  classification  was  determined  to  a  large  extent 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  records,  as  well  as  by  the  nature,  purpose, 
use.  and  apparent  original  record-keeping  practices. 

The  chaotic  condition  in  which  the  records  were  found  is  ex¬ 
plained  partially  by  former  ix)licy.  Prior  to  unification,  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  constituent  companies*^  had  given  little  heed  to  the 
im|)ortance  of  record  retention.  No  procedure  had  been  followed 
for  determining  the  value  of  the  records  or  for  inventorying 
them  for  storage.  Changes  in  ownership  of  physical  properties, 
sometimes  accompanied  with  a  change  in  the  location  of  operating 
headquarters,  in  many  instances  had  resulted  in  a  lack  of  con¬ 
sideration  for  protection  for  records.  Mergers,  consolidations,  and 
physical  interconnection,  as  well  as  capitalization  inquiries  by 
regulatfjry  commissions,  had  often  left  an  aftermath  of  scattered, 
disconnected,  or  incomplete  records,  apparently  forgotten  once 
the  matter  of  immediate  importance  had  been  concluded.  Misplace¬ 
ment  or  destruction  of  records  of  vital  importance  through  ignorance 
or  carelessness  in  some  departments  had  been  common,  while  in 
other  de]>artments  large  files  of  worthless  papers  had  been  allowed  to 
accumulate,  occupving  valuable  space  and  creating  fire  hazards. 
In  several  instances  it  was  found  that  records  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  destruction  although  possessing  permanent  value  for 
operating  or  historical  purposes.  It  was  a  common  occurrence  to 
find  books,  cards,  pajiers,  and  records  of  every  conceivable  size 
and  description  indiscriminately  thrown  together,  some  wrapped 
in  pai)er,  some  placed  in  wooden  boxes,  and  others  merely  tied  with 
wrapping  cord  or  twine. 

A  survey  was  begun  next  to  segregate  all  records  not  in  current 
use  as  either  useless  and  subject  to  immediate  destruction  or  val¬ 
uable  and  either  to  be  retained  permanently  or  to  be  held  for  an 
indefinite  period  but  utimately  destroyed.  Careful  examination 
was  necessary  to  determine  retention  periods  and  destruction 

^One  company  had  acquired  the  property  and  franchises  of  18  immediate 
predecessors.  These  predecessors  had  acquired  previously  the  property  and 
franchises  of  some  31  constituent  companies,  which  had  acquired  theretofore 
27  operating  properties  and  franchises.  These  properties  were  located  in 
366  communities.  An  affiliated  company  had  also  acquired  approximately  75 
component  entities  or  physical  properties  serving  268  communities. 
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dates.  The  preliminary  survey  had  proved  that  the  bulk  of  ir.e 
records  prior  to  centralization  had  been  exposed  to  a  variety  of 
hazards,  the  most  dangerous  of  which  was  fire.  Records  had  been 
stored  in  buildings  vulnerable  to  fire  spreading  from  adjacent 
buildings,  through  faulty  construction,  accumulations  of  rubbish, 
lighting,  or  occupancy  dangers.  Fire,  however,  was  not  the  only 
menace  disclosed  by  the  survey.  In  many  instances  records  were 
found  infested  with  vermin  and  in  danger  of  destruction  by 
rodents,  or  subject  to  the  destructive  elements  of  dust  and  dirt. 
In  addition  to  endangering  important  pajiers,  tlicse  conditiems 
made  handling  of  the  records  objectionable.  Haphazard  storage, 
improper  labeling,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  total  absence  of  identi¬ 
fication  marks  made  it  practically  impossible  to  select  or  use  the 
records  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  first  found.  Such 
disorder  presented  an  impediment  to  the  adequate  analysis  necessary 
under  regulatory  requirements. 

The  initial  survey,  therefore,  while  not  conclusive  in  itself, 
pointed  unmistakably  to  a  second  necessary  step.  Before  the  de¬ 
gree  and  nature  of  protection  required  might  be  determined,  it 
was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  hazards  to  which  the  records  were 
to  be  exposed  in  tlie  future.  As  the  need  for  immediate  action 
became  more  apparent,  a  second  survey  was  undertaken  to  de¬ 
termine  the  means  by  which  records  were  to  be  i)rotected.  the 
physical  volume  by  certain  classifications,  the  rate  at  which  the 
records  were  to  be  transferred  from  current  files  as  well  as  tlie 
use,  purpose,  and  importance  of  the  records  after  transfer  tet  the 
storage  vault. 

This  second  step  proved  conclusively  that  a  storage  vault  of 
sufficient  size  for  th.e  proper  storage  of  the  retained  records  was 
an  urgent  necessity.  So.  with  due  regard  to  current  production 
of  records  and  the  rate  of  transfer  from  current  files  to  the 
storage  vault,  plans  were  immediately  formulated  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  storage  vault.  In  planning  th.e  vault,  ample  space  was 
provided  for  future  requirements  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  size  of  the  operating  units. 

To  avoid  waste  it  is  imperative  that  all  space  in  a  storage  vault 
be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent,  vertically  as  well  as  horizontally. 
This  was  accomplished  by  filing  the  records  in  vertical,  incom¬ 
bustible  steel  cabinets  ( ui)right  drawer  units  set  on  a  base  )  which 
are  comparatively  safe  from  destruction.  Certain  non-essential 
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records  need  no  protection,  but  retention  of  such  records  in  non- 
fi re-resistive  containers  or  in  the  open  may  provide  a  fire  hazard 
for  more  valuable  records.  To  insure  orderly  arrangement  and 
added  protection,  not  only  unit-drawer-tyi>e  steel  cabinets  but  en¬ 
closed  steel  cui)boards  were  selected.  It  was  recognized  that  the 
filing  and  storing  of  records  includes  not  only  protection  against 
loss  by  fire  or  other  destructive  agents  but  also  consideration  of 
availability  and  convenience  in  finding  specific  records  when 
needed.  No  r  ,nsideration  was  given  to  wooden  equi])ment ;  since  no 
structural  m  i.ods  can  prevent  the  burning  of  wooden  fixtures, 
fittings,  and  itaiiiture,  wood  should  not  enter  into  the  scheme  for 
equipping  storage  vaults. 

The  use  of  shelving,  of  either  wood  or  steel,  was  not  considered 
desirable  for  the  more  imjwrtant  records.  Although  steel  shelving 
is  adjustable  and  fireproof,  it  has  nevertheless  the  space-wasting 
features  of  wooden  shelving.  Moreover,  the  use  of  shelving  en¬ 
courages  a  tendency  to  place  boxes  on  empty  shelves  without  regard 
to  proper  placement  in  the  standard  arrangement,  which  may  result 
in  loss  or  misplaced  records.®  Wooden  shelving  also  adds  fuel  in 
case  of  fire  and  is  not  adjustable  for  all  uses.  The  principle  of 
immunity  from  fire  is  considered  the  safest  one  to  follow. 

It  was  recognized  that  the  projxjr  condition  of  the  air  in  the 
vault  or  storage  space  is  essential  both  -for  the  comfort  of  the 
})ersonncl  working  in  the  vault  and  as  an  additional  protective 
measure  for  the  records.  Much  preliminary  work  incident  to  the 
periodic  filing  and  storage  of  the  records  must  be  done  in  the 
vault,  and  if  a  proper  temi)erature  is  not  maintaincfl.  the  conifon 
and  efficiency  of  tlie  personnel  will  be  adver.sely  affected.  Like¬ 
wise.  if  the  vault  has  been  improperly  constructed  or  is  without 
proper  facilities  for  ventilation,  the  records  are  exposed  to  certain 
other  hazards,  such  as  dirt,  dust,  and  vermin.^®  The  protection  of 
stored  records  from  the  depredations  of  vermin  is  a  most  serious 
and  difficult  problem,  which  climatic  conditions  render  more  or 
less  acute  in  various  locations.  The  cellulose  in  paper  and  fabrics 

^  riiis  principlf  was  not  followed  entirely,  because  the  buildins^  in  which  the 
vault  is  located  provides  space  lor  a  .small  but  entirely  enclosed  vault  tul- 
joininp  the  main  vault  in  which  standard  steel  shelving  is  utilized  for  housing 
uniform  machine-accounting  media. 

'"The  principal  vermin  found  among  record.^  arc  silver-fish,  book-lice, 
tf'rmites.  and  cockroaches.  See  leaflets  Xos.  144  and  140,  U.  S.  Department 
of  .Agriculture.  Washington,  1939,  and  Eur.  of  Standards,  Misc.  Pub.  M  /«./. 
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attracts  certain  species,  while  glue,  starch,  and  casein  attract  others. 
To  combat  this,  adequate  sunlight  or  proper  artificial  lighting  is 
an  important  consideration  in  the  construction  of  a  vault.  A  posi¬ 
tive  circulation  and  diffusion  of  air  through  a  storage  vault  is 
highly  desirable  to  facilitate  proper  control  of  temperature  and 
humidity.  The  air,  of  course,  must  be  changed  by  taking  in  a 
supply  of  fresh  air  at  such  intervals  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  employees  working  in  the  vault.  By  means 
of  thermostatic  control,  the  temperature  may  he  automatically 
maintained  at  the  most  desirable  point.  A  temperature  of  70°  F. 
and  45  per  cent  relative  humidity  during  the  winter  and  85°  F. 
and  45  per  cent  relative  humidity  during  the  summer  months  has 
been  found  quite  comfortable.  However,  if  there  is  no  occasion 
for  the  performance  of  work  in  the  vault  very  little  consideration 
need  be  given  these  factors.  In  the  present  instance  considerable 
work  has  been  done  within  the  vault  proper  so  that  temperature 
control  has  been  found  to  be  of  utmost  importance.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  that  unlimited  informative  material  is  available  in  the  vault 
encourages  intensified  effort  on  the  part  of  the  i^ersonnel  to  seek 
essential  historical  data  when  required. 

Attention  was  given  to  elimination  of  dust  arising  from  the  slow 
growth  of  mildew.^^  The  minute,  angular  particles  of  siliceous 
material  become  imbedded  between  the  fibers  of  the  cloth  or  bound 
books  and  perhaps  even  between  the  fibers  of  the  paper.  Subse¬ 
quent  flexing  of  the  record  may  cause  the  angular  dust  particles  to 
cut  the  fibers,  but  with  reasonable  care  the  danger  of  dust  can  he 
eliminated. 

As  a  further  precaution  in  the  protection  of  records,  duplication 
of  the  more  important  records  by  means  of  carbon  copies,  photo¬ 
stats,  blueprints,  and  photographs  on  small  film  was  considered. 
Although  microphotography  is  the  most  effective  method  for  pres- 

Mildew  is  a  term  used  to  designate  any  one  of  a  variety  of  vegetable 
organisms  which  propagate  by  means  of  spores  always  present  in  the  air. 
The  organisms  may  remain  dormant  for  long  periods  and  grow  slowly  af 
low  temperatures  and  rapidly  at  optimum  temperatures  (varying  with  the 
species),  and  they  are  killed  at  high  temperatures.  The  different  species 
subsist  on  several  kinds  of  food,  many  on  glue  and  starch,  at  least  one  on 
pure  cellulose  found  in  cloth  and  paper,  .\11  species  of  mildew  require  an 
abundance  of  water.  Its  growth  creates  an  unsightly  appearance  but  is  not 
likely  to  do  great  harm  unless  unchecked  for  a  considerable  time.  (Nat. 
Bur.  of  Standards,  Misc.  Pub.  M  I54)’ 
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ent-day  purposes  and  is  a  definite  factor  in  minimizing  the  storage 
problem  and  eflfecting  economies,  a  carrier  is  precluded  by  the 
regulations  of  regulatory  commissions  from  using  microphotog¬ 
raphy  for  the  duplication  of  the  more  bulky  records.  Since  for 
certain  other  records  the  small  resulting  economy  did  not  warrant 
its  adoption,  it  was  decided  that  for  the  immediate  future  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  use  this  medium.^^ 

The  cabinets  installed  in  the  vault  vary  in  size  according  to  the 
size  of  the  record  to  be  accommodated.  A  substantial  reduction  in 
waste  space  is  effected  because  the  cabinets  are  manufactured  in  a 
variety  of  sizes  and  appropriate  selections  for  specific  records  are 
available.  Cabinets  of  the  same  size  are  arranged  one  above  the 
other,  forming  an  absolutely  rigid,  solid  tier. 

The  selection  of  the  equipment  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  to  be  considered,  since  standard  metal  equipment  permits 
simplification  and  may  result  indirectly  in  maintenance  savings. 
Standard  equipment  is  an  essential  element  in  the  formulation  of 
the  basic  filing  procedure  for  either  current  records  or  storage  pur¬ 
poses,  and  its  selection  for  the  organization  as  an  entity  should  be 
subject  to  control  by  and  related  to  the  filing  and  record  storage 
requirements.  Once  the  standard  has  been  set,  no  deviation  should 
be  permitted.  Adaptability  and  suitability  of  equipment,  together 
with  standardized  supplies,  results  in  future  conformity  to  an 
established  method  and  eliminates  any  need  for  haphazard  modi¬ 
fications.^® 

Although  the  rapid  accumulation  of  records  had  created  an  acute 
storage  problem,  the  survey  revealed  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
records  were  useless  and  should  be  destroyed  immediately.  The 
selection  of  records  to  be  destroyed  was  simplified  somewhat  by 

i^Microfilming,  as  a  solution  to  the  storage  problem,  is  now  being  considered 
by  the  regulatory  commissions.  See  Proceedings  of  National  Association  of 
Railroad  and  Utilities  Commissioners,  1941,  p.  217. 

i®The  fireproof  vault  is  equipped  with  upright  steel  cabinets  and  enclosed 
cupboards  arranged  in  sections  for  identificatiem  purposes.  Each  section  is 
identified  by  a  letter  and  each  drawer  is  numbered.  The  cabinets  are  arranged 
to  provide  aisles  of  sufficient  width  for  easy  access  to  the  drawers.  In  cer¬ 
tain  sections  the  drawers  are  equipped  with  one  or  two  metal  vertical 
dividers  to  provide  upright  and  compact  filing  of  vouchers  and  canceled 
checks.  One  section  comprises  enclosed  cupboards  with  steel  shelves  (each 
identified  by  a  letter)  in  which  are  stored  permanently  bound  minute  books, 
maps,  and  the  like,  all  of  varying  size.  For  the  more  confidential  records 
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following  the  rules  of  a  regulatory  body  covering  mandatory  re¬ 
tention  4“*  These  regulations  do  not,  however,  specifically  provide 
for  certain  types  of  records  which  are  important  for  historical  or 
managerial  purposes  and  should  be  retained  indefinitely.  These 
may  include  confidential  information  or  may  be  merely  the  residue 
of  innumerable  instahces  of  trial  and  error  by  which  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  methods  have  gradually  evolved  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  daily  routine  of  the  business.  Experience  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  a  principal  use  of  this  class  of  records  is  that  of  de¬ 
termining  what  was  done  in  a  given  situation  in  the  past  and  de¬ 
ciding  on  that  basis  appropriate  action  for  a  similar  present 
situation. 

Standard-practice  instructions  were  w'ritten  to  give  effect  to  the 
nature  of  the  record  and  the  availability  of  copies  (whether  the 
data  were  duplicated  elsewhere  or  not)  and  to  prescribe  definite  re¬ 
tention  periods  for  all  classes  of  records,  including  correspondence. 
A  substantial  number  of  papers,  while  of  importance  for  current 
oi^erations,  lose  significance  very  soon  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Accordingly,  the  instructions  include  provisions  enabling 
the  departments  to  destroy  certain  operating  records,  forms,  and 
papers  under  blanket  authority,  thereby  eliminating  the  necessity 
for  sending  such  records  to  the  vault  for  inventory  and  destruction. 
By  eliminating  useless  material  at  the  source,  the  storage  require¬ 
ments  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  material  was  first  sorted  for  classification  purposes  in  lots  on 
tables,  in  baskets  or  other  large  containers,  plainly,  marked  with 
the  name  of  the  company.  This  was  necessary  because  of  the  large 
number  of  constituents  forming  the  two  principal  companies.  To 
determine  which  records  should  be  destroyed  immediately  and 
which  should  be  retained  in  accordance  with  definite  retention 
|x;riods,  it  was  necessary  to  re-sort  tlie  material.  The  records  to 
be  retained  were  segregated  and  properly  identified,  cleaned,  and 
examined  for  necessary  repairs.  The  records  were  cleaned  by 

certain  cabinets  are  eouipped  with  paracentric  locks.  Drop-cord  lights  hang 
from  the  ceiling  at  eqnal  distances  apart  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  access 
to  the  top  drawers  of  the  cabinets.  Standard  metal  doors  open  outward  to 
provide  means  of  convenient  exit  in  an  emergency. 

i4Fcderal  Communications  Commission.  Rules  Governing  the  Destruction  of 
Records  of  Telecommunication  Carriers  Effective  September  6,  igs^.  Covt. 
Ptg.  Off..  Washington,  1939. 
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means  of  compressed  air  applied  through  a  nozzle,  a  most  rapid 
method  of  removing  dust  and  dirt  without  danger  of  undue  wear 
an(}  tear  on  the  records.  To  avoid  scattering  dust  over  the  records 
this  work  was  done  in  another  part  of  the  building  some  distance 
from  the  vault  proper. 

Many  fragile,  mutilated,  tom,  and  disintegrated  documents  and 
pa]iers  were  found  and  set  aside  for  repair.  The  repairing  of 
important  records  is  not  a  task  to  be  undertaken  lightly  or  hurriedly 
by  irrcsjx>nsible  personnel.  Major  rehabilitation  jobs  call  for  close 
su})ervision  and  careful  attention  to  minute  particulars  and,  for 
this  reason  alone,  if  capable  personnel  is  not  available  and  the 
record  is  of  such  importance  as  to  justify  this  additional  cost,  the 
services  of  a  bookbinder  should  be  secured. 

Loose  and  unbound  recorfls  were  unrolled  or  unfolded  and 
flattened,  all  paper  clips,  staples,  rubber  hands,  and  other  fastencr.s 
removed,  and  as  many  wrinkles  as  possible  pres.sed  out.  Records 
or  pajjers  found  to  be  torn,  worn,  brittle,  or  otherwise  in  bad 
physical  cxmdition,  or  folded  papers  which  might  be  injured  by 
flattening  were  all  rehabilitated  and  strengthened.  The  edges  or 
binding  margins  were  reinforced.  In  removing  the  creases  and 
folds  from  aged  unbound  records,  it  was  necessary  to  render  the 
paper  fibers  flexible  by  sprinkling  the  papers  with  a  small  amount 
of  water.  Then  the  paj>ers  were  carefully  smoothed  and  allowed 
to  dry  under  pressure  between  white  blotters  which  contained  no 
starch.  In  some  instances  an  ordinary  electric  household  iron  was 
used  for  the  pressing  and  drying  operation.^*^’ 

Bound  volumes  were  generally  preserv'ed  in  original  form  and 
binding,  but  if  necessary,  and  if  the  volumes  were  considered  of 
suflicient  im{)ortance,  a  new  binding  was  provided.  Minor  creases 
and  folds  were  removed  from  the  pages  of  the  bound  books.  In 
some  instances  the  binding  was  removed  and  the  pages  smoothed 
and  treated  as  loose  papers.  However,  an  experienced  liookbinder 
did  all  actual  binding  and  reinforcement  work.  It  was  found  that 
watersoaked  records  could  be  rehabilitated  by  the  .‘^ame  method, 
provided  that  mold  or  mildew  had  not  yet  attacked  the  records. 
Records  which  are  water-damaged  from  flood  or  fire  should  be 

^'•Satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  by  feeding  soaked  or  damaged  papers 
through  a  rotary-type  electric  ironer  applying  uniform  heat  and  pressure, 
which  simultaneously  dries  the  paper,  removes  all  wrinkles,  and  restores 
the  legibility  of  any  faded  writing. 
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treated  promptly  to  forestall  the  development  of  mold  or  mildew. 

The  useless  records  were  inventoried  and  appropriate  certificates 
prepared  to  authorize  actual  destruction  by  cremation.  After  cre¬ 
mation  of  these  useless  records  the  cremation  certificate  constitutes 
a  permanent  historical  list  of  all  records  actually  destroyed.  During 
the  course  of  the  preliminary  work  (including  the  arrangement  of 
disordered  records  accomplished  in  connection  with  the  flattening 
and  rehabilitation  procedure)  many  records  and  missing  papers  of 
historical  significance,  theretofore  considered  irretrievable,  were  lo¬ 
cated  and  properly  interfiled  to  complete  the  historical  sequence. 

Although  the  first  detailed  physical  survey  and  examination  of 
each  record  had  been  made  merely  for  segregation  purposes,  it 
was  apparent  that  a  definite  classification  of  each  record  was 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  retention  as  well  as  to  facilitate  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  records  when  needed.  This  required  the  establishment 
of  a  list  of  standard  subject  titles  under  which  the  records  were 
to  be  classified  prior  to  filing  in  the  storage  cabinets.  For  the  sake 
of  uniformity  in  classification  and  ease  in  finding,  all  new  records 
likewise  are  classified  under  these  standard  titles.  The  compilation 
of  the  standard  list  of  subject  titles  was  accomplished  by  giving 
consideration  to  those  records  retained  for  definite  periods  or 
permanently,  the  tyi^e  of  record  being  currently  created,  and  the 
selection  of  the  records  retained  for  historical  purposes.  The 
standard  list  was  the  basis  for  settlement  of  many  vexatious  ques¬ 
tions.  If  during  the  first  classification  of  the  records  the  standard 
subject  title  appeared  in  the  title  of  the  original  record,  it  was 
underscored  in  pencil.  If  the  heading  was  supplied,  it  was  incon¬ 
spicuously  written  in  red  pencil  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  the  first 
page  or  cover. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  correct  subject  title  be 
assigned  each  time  to  identical  classes  of  papers.  No  variations  in 
these  subject  titles,  such  as  the  use  of  a  plural  subject  one  time 
and  a  singular  form  at  another,  can  be  permitted.  The  subject 
heading  assigned  to  a  record  must  designate  the  class  of  record  as 
exactly  and  concisely  as  possible.  From  these  subject  assignments 
the  first  inventory  was  compiled  to  provide  the  original  index. 
Moreover,  the  first  inventory  was  of  great  assistance  in  quickly 
determining  the  records  to  be  retained  indefinitely  as  well  as  those 
to  be  currently  eliminated  under  a  standardized  procedure.  The 
subject  headings  of  the  index  should  be  specific,  technically  correct. 
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and  composed  of  terms  in  common  use  for  each  record.  When  the 
standard  subject  title  is  quite  extensive  it  may  be  subdivided  by 
place,  time,  item,  or  function.  However,  subdivisions  must  be  kept 
consistent.  If  the  indexer  assigns  titles  without  consulting  the 
standard  list,  it  soon  will  be  found  that  the  same  type  of  record 
is  filed  under  two  or  more  synonymous  terms  and  cards  covering 
identical  material  will  be  in  different  positions  in  the  index;  the 
index  then  will  not  present  to  the  searcher  a  true  picture  of  the 
material  filed  in  the  vault.  Uniformity  is  the  protective  measure 
which  will  definitely  prevent  irregular  filing  and  storing.  The 
preparation  of  labels  must  similarly  be  standardized  by  definite 
instructions  for  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  title  on  the  labels^® 
and  the  position  in  which  the  labels  are  to  be  pasted  on  required 
standard  file  folders  or  binders.  This  permits  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  concurrently  with  the  actual  creation  of  the  record  and 
thereby  eliminates  a  peak  period  at  the  close  of  the  year  when  the 
current  records  are  transferred  from  the  active  files  to  the  storage 
vault. 

At  the  time  of  the  initial  classification  and  also  each  year  when 
the  annual  accumulations  are  being  sorted  and  arranged  for  stor¬ 
age,  the  assigned  subject  titles  are  typed  on  standard  continuous 
fanfold  forms,'^  the  subject  titles  of  which  must  agree  with  the 
labels  for  each  record  transferred  to  storage.  In  addition,  the 
retention  period  or  date  of  destruction  is  indicated  opposite  the 
assigned  subject  title.  The  indexer  verifies  the  classification  of 
the  records,  as  well  as  the  retention  period,  and  identifies  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  drawer  and  the  section  to  which  the  record  is  allotted. 
If  the  vault  index  is  to  be  properly  maintained,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  indexer  thoroughly  understand  the  procedure 
and  fully  recognize  the  necessity  for  uniformity.  In  listing  the 

obtain  uniformity  in  the  preparation  of  labels,  specific  instructions  re¬ 
quire  that  the  standard  subject  list  be  followed  implicitly  and  that  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  starting  point  of  each  line  be  uniform  on  the  face  of  the 
label.  The  main  subject  is  typed  (in  capital  letters)  on  the  first  line,  the 
subdivision  indented  two  spaces  on  the  seccMid  line,  and  the  company  name 
centered  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  label.  Straight-edge  folders  are  used 
for  unbound  records  and  the  label  is  pasted  on  the  extreme  right  edge  of 
the  back  flap  of  the  folder.  For  bound  records  the  labels  are  pasted  flat  on 
the  front  cover  of  each  volume. 

'^The  forms  (size  3"  x  5"),  conveniently  used  for  this  purpose,  are  termed 
machine-accounting  media. 
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records  on  the  fanfold  forms,  scrupulous  care  must  be  taken  so 
that  accurate  and  uniform  details  are  compiled,  since  the  index 
cards  are  typed  from  these  forms.  The  cards  facilitate  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  record  and  its  location,  bat  if  errors  creep  in,  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  index  is  defeated.  The  original  listing  forms^* 
(actually  serving  as  an  inventory)  are  bound  separately  for  each 
vault  section,  indexed,  and  filed  for  future  use  with  the  same  care 
that  is  given  other  records. 

For  ease  in  finding,  the  records  are  arranged  in  classified  groups 
in  the  vault  cahinets.  The  assignment  of  records  to  cabinets  is  also 
on  the  basis  of  size  and  the  accumulation  rate  of  each  tyj^e  of  record. 
Strict  and  absolute. chronological  arrangement  by  months  and  years 
is  the  most  logical  and  desirable.  All  loose  forms  are  securely 
fastened  in  chronological  order  in  red  fiber  folders  of  appro])riate 
size  or;  if  required  by  tlie  size  and  comiX)sition  of  the  record, 
bound  in  book  form.  These  folders  or  hound  volumes  are  labeled 
uniformly  to  show  tlie  appropriate  subject  title  assigned  to  the 
records. 

Bound  volumes,  such  as  registers,  minute  books,  and  ledgers, 
present  no  difficulty  of  arrangement  from  the  viewpoint  of 
physical  bulk  and  the  size  of  .separate  volumes,  but  require  s])ecial 
treatment  because  of  unusual  dimensions.  These  volumes  are 
stored  on  shelves  in  enclosed  cupboards.  For  identification  it 
was  neces-sary  to  paste  (not  glue)  a  sticker  to  the  back  of  each 
volume.  The  company  name,  description  title  or  classification  of 
the  volume,  and  the  pc'riod  covered  are  typed  (in  capital  letters)  on 
the  label.  These  labels  are  affixed  with  meticulous  regard  for  the 
original  appearance  of  the  volume.^. 

Machine-accounting  media  of  uniform  size  and  in  considerable 
volume  are  stored  on  steel  shelving  within  a  .^mall.  enclosed  vault. 
hMch  section  of  shelving,  com|)rising  16  filing  shelves,  is  numbered 
beginning  with  no.  1  and  accommodates  6  cardboard  storage  boxes 
which  are  stored  in  numerical  sec[uence.  The  boxes  are  numbered 
consecutively  beginning  with  no.  1  in  each  year.  The  misplacement  of 
a  storage  box  is  noticed  immediately  by  any  disarrangement  of 
the  numerical  sequence.  A  label,  pasted  on  the  front  end  of  the 

^^The  disordered  condition  of  records  of  operatinR  properties  subsequently 
acquired  has  proved  the  usefulness  of  these  small  listing  forms.  The  forms 
permit  unlimited  sorting  and  rearrangement  in  the  identification,  description, 
and  classification  of  unfamiliar  records. 
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cover,  gives  a  description  of  the  contents,  the  period  covered  by  the 
records,  and  the  serial  number  of  the  box.  To  prevent  errors 
through  the  misplacement  of  a  cover,  the  year  and  box  number  are 
stamped  on  the  front  end  of  the  box  pro|>er.’’* 

Xo  arrangeirfent  of  records  in  a  storage  vault  should  be  at¬ 
tempted  without  a  card  index.  This  index  is  a  i>ermanent  record 
of  all  jjapers  in  the  storage  vault  and  also  of  those  records  previously 


i^Thc  uniformity  in  the  storage  of  machine-accounting  media  is  a  result  of 
considerable  experimentation.  Because  of  minute  size  and  danger  of  mis¬ 
placement  or  loss,  as  well  as  for  future  analyses,  a  systematized  method  of 
permanently  tiling  and  storing  these  units  became  necessary.  Summary 
tickets  of  the  same  size,  of  more  substantial  weight,  record  classification 
totals  and  summaries.  Both  units  and  tickets  are  used  in  accumulating  and 
recording  operating,  financial,  statistical,  and  accounting  information  of 
diverse  characteristics.  Six  manual  functions  are  performed  to  standardize 
arrangement  of  the  accounting  media  for  retention :  first,  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment ;  second,  filing  within  classified  groups;  third,  packeting:  fourth, 
punching:  fifth,  binding;  and  sixth,  storing.  A  packet  is  4  inches  thick  for 
each  classified  group,  which  obviates  the  possibility  of  uneconomical  filing 
and  preserves  the  continuity  of  the  media.  The  packets  are  reinforced  at 
the  front  and  back  by  a  card  of  similar  size,  and  on  the  front  card  the  con¬ 
tents  are  described.  Holes  are  drilled  in  the  packets  at  specified  points  on 
the  upper  right  margin  of  the  units  and  red  tape  (about  '4"  wide),  commonly 
known  as  lawyers’  tape,  drawn  through  tlie  holes  to  bind  the  packet  securely. 
The  tape  is  tied  at  the  back  of  the  packet  in  an  ordinary  bow  knot,  which 
is  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  one  to  untie  and  examine  the  contents  without 
disturbing  the  filing  arrangement.  .A.fter  the  fx)w  is  tied,  both  ends  of  the 
tape  are  bound  together  with  a  standard  corrugated  tip  (the  kind  used  com¬ 
mercially  for  shoelaces).  Heavy  cardbo:ird  boxes  were  selected,  of  an 
exact  width,  to  permit  placement  and  arrangement  of  the  packets  of  units  in 
the  boxes  without  bending  the  edges  and  yet  with  the  exact  degree  of  com¬ 
pactness.  The  boxes  are  not  only  economical  but,  because  of  size,  afford 
easy  handling.  Separators  of  red  pressboard  of  the  same  height  as  the  inside 
bf  the  storage  box  are  used  to  segregate  each  group  of  units.  These  separa¬ 
tors  are  scored,  folded,  and  reinforced  on  one  side  with  blue  duck  canvas 
to  .''trengthen  tlie  edge  of  the  separator  at  the  fold.  To  prevent  wear  and 
tear  on  the  edges  of  the  units  and  to  obviate  danger  to  the  hands  of  a  searcher, 
the  separators  are  securely  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  box  with  nickel 
eyelets,  thereby  providing  permanently  the  required  segregation  in  separate 
compartments.  Within  the  box  the  classified  groups  are  separated  by 
guides.  If  the  volume  of  several  groups  is  small,  more  than  one  group  may¬ 
be  included  in  one  bo.x,  provided  that  all  relate  to  the  same  calendar  year. 
There  is  no  variation  in  the  standard  description  of  contents  which  must  be 
shown  on  both  the  guides  and  the  storage  boxes,  and  the  final  arrangement 
remains  the  same  year  by  year. 
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destroyed.  Such  an  index,  providing,  as  it  does,  evidence  of  the 
previous  existence  of  a  record  and  also  indicating  final  disposition, 
is  a  very  essential  part  of  the  procedure.  The  index  for  the  storage 
vault  is  prepared  on  3"  x  5"  cards.  Since  color  leads  to  quick 
identification,  cards  of  different  colors  have  been  selected  for  each 
principal  division  and  for  cross  reference.  Buff  cards  are  used 
for  the  company  file ;  blue  cards  for  the  sectional  file ;  cherry  cards 
for  the  retention-i)eriod  file;  and  salmon  cards  for  all  cross  ref¬ 
erences.  The  blue  cards  are  arranged  according  to  vault  section 
and  drawer  number  and  then  alphabetically  within  each  group¬ 
ing  ;  all  other  cards  are  arranged  alphabetically. 

On  the  buff  and  cherry  cards  a  block  has  been  printed  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  retention  period.  The  retention-period 
file,  or  year  file,  is  arranged  by  years  in  chronological  order  and 
the  cherry  cards  covering  the  records  to  be  destroyed  are  filed  behind 
guides  with  tabs.  The  information  is  identical  on  the  buff  and 
cherry  cards,  but  the  blue  cards  do  not  carry  a  printed  block  for 
the  retention  data.  The  subject  headings  on  the  various  cross 
reference  cards  necessarily  vary.^  The  huff  cards  are  filed  in  al¬ 
phabetical  sequence  for  each  company,  the  cherry  cards  by  year- 
behind-year  guides,  and  the  blue  cards  by  section  letter  and  drawer 
number.  Standard  five-position  alphabetical  guides  with  metal  tab 
projections  are  used  for  separation  purposes.  The  blue  cards  be¬ 
hind  each  sectional  guide  and  the  guides  themselves  are  arranged 
in  alphabetical  sequence.  Left-position  guides  are  used  for  the 
sectional  file,  the  name  of  each  section  being  printed  thereon  as 

20VV>itten  instructions  provide  for  uniform  preparation  of  index  cards.  The 
subject  title,  in  capital  letters,  begins  at  approximately  the  second  space 
from  the  left  edge  of  the  card  and  one-third  inch  from  the  top  edge  of  the 
card.  The  storage-cabinet-section  identification  letter  must  appear  in  the 
upper  right  corner  of  the  card  on  the  same  line  as  the  main  subject  title. 
The  subdivision  of  the  subject  title  appears  in  lower  case  below  the  main 
subject  indented  two  spaces.  If  a  subheading  carries  over  more  than  one  line, 
it  is  indented  two  spaces  so  that  the  eye  will  quickly  recc^ize  it  as  part 
of  the  subheading.  If  a  date  or  an  identification  number  is  to  be  included, 
it  is  placed  directly  beneath  the  subdivision  or  in  a  position  that  will  not  be 
troublesome  in  rapid  alphabetizing.  On  the  next  line,  directly  beneath  the 
section-identification  letter,  is  shown  the  number  of  the  drawer  in  which  the 
record  is  stored.  If  the  records  are  stored  in  cupboards,  the  shelf  location 
(identified  by  letter)  is  shown  on  the  next  line  directly  below  the  number 
of  the  specific  cupboard.  On  the  next  line  must  appear  the  abbreviation  of 
the  name  of  the  company. 
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Section  A,  Section  B,  and  so  on.  Printed  guides  of  extreme  right 
position  segregate  the  “Drawer”  group  in  numerical  order.  Index 
guides  of  extreme  right  position,  showing  the  applicable  shelf 
letters,  are  included  in  the  index  to  the  sectional  file  to  facilitate 
location  of  any  record  which  has  been  assigned  to  a  shelf  within 
the  enclosed  cupboards.^^ 

It  is  im|)erative  that  records  removed  from  the  files  be  charged 
so  that  valuable  records  are  not  lost,  misplaced,  or  destroyed,  A 
“Charge  Out  Form”  is  substituted  in  place  of  the  records  removed. 
Elimination  of  lost  time  in  searching  for  a  misplaced  record  will 
be  lessened  or  entirely  removed  by  requiring  the  use  of  a  Charge 
Out  Fonn.  It  has  been  found  that,  when  a  memorandum  is  made 
of  records  removed  from  the  vault,  the  borrower  is  more  con¬ 
scientious  about  returning  the  records  to  safe-keeping  than  if  no 
such  memorandum  were  kept.  The  Charge  Out  Form  is  of  heavy 
card  stock  with  appropriate  captions  and  wide  rulings  to  accom¬ 
modate  30  or  40  entries.  As  a  borrowed  record  is  returned,  a 
line  is  drawn  through  the  entry  on  the  guide  and  the  guide  is  then 
.  ready  for  future  use.  When  vouchers,  journals,  and  canceled  checks 
are  removed  (unless  in  quantities),  a  Charge  Out  Form  of  ap¬ 
propriate  size  is  inserted  in  place  of  each  item  removed. 

The  successful  operation  of  a  procedure  for  the  periodic  de¬ 
struction  of  useless  records  involves  four  definite  steps:  the 
l^eriodic  transfer  of  the  records  to  a  storage  vault;  a  definite 
schedule  covering  destruction ;  the  actual  destruction  of  useless 
records;  and  the  permanent  retention  of  a  record  of  the  papers 
and  documents  destroyed. 

All  current  records  available  for  storage  are  transferred  to  the 
storage  vault  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  calendar  year. 
Concurrently,  the  standard  listing  forms,  showing  definite  dates  of 
destruction  for  those  not  to  be  permanently  retained,  are  prepared. 
Although  the  i)hysical  segregation  of  inactive  records  (or  those 
not  retained  permanently)  from  active  records  is  not  accomplished 

21A  standard  steel  cabinet,  ec|uipped  with  triple-compartment  drawers  and  a 
paracentric  lock,  is  used  to  house  the  card  index.  E^ch  compartment  has  a 
follower  block  which  maintains  the  cards  in  upright  position.  As  an  ad¬ 
ditional  safeguard,  the  cards  and  guides  have  a  guard  hole  through  which 
the  rod  of  the  compartment  passes  to  hold  all  cards  securely  in  the  drawer, 
thereby  pre\enting  careless  removal  of  cards  with  the  attendant  danger  of 
misplacement. 
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by  separation  within  the  vault,  the  periodic  elimination  of  useless 
records  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  of  destruction  results 
in  an  automatic  and  continuous  segregation.  Moreover,  the  assigned 
retention  classification  definitely  segregates  active  records  from 
the  inactive  ones.  The  period  of  retention  is  computed  from  the 
date  of  the  last  entry*,  which  is  usually  a  date  in  December  of  each 
year. 

The  preliminary  steps  in  the  destruction  of  useless  records  were 
tedious  and  difficult.  During  the  first  classification  of  the  records, 
those  which  had  accumulated  over  period  of  years  were  examined 
and  listed  with  due  regard  for  possible  historical  importance. 
However,  subsequent  annual  elimination  of  useless  records  has 
not  proved  burdensome.  When  the  records  to  be  destroyed  have 
been  selected  in  accordance  with  the  standard  retention  require¬ 
ments,  a  complete  list  is  prepared  and  submitted  for  approval  on 
a  standard  form  titled  “Request  for  Authority  to  Destroy  Records.” 
Under  this  procedure  each  record  is  examined  and  the  possibility 
of  destruction  of  other  records  is  eliminated.  Where  records  are 
stored  in  labeled  paper  boxes,  with  subsequent  destruction  of  the 
box  and  its  contents  without  inspection  and  verification,  important 
documents  may  be  sacrificed. 

Particular  care  is  exercised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
prescribed  retention  periods.  Each  calendar  year  is  used  as  a  basis 
for  clearing  accumulations,  and  the  index  card  for  each  record  in 
the  storage  vault  is  marked  to  indicate  the  retention  period  for  that 
record.  Also,  each  index  card  shows  the  date  on  which  it  is 
proposed  that  the  record  should  be  destroyed.  If  the  Request  for 
Authority  to  Destroy  Records  is  approved,  a  written  authorization 
covering  the  destruction  of  these  specific  records  is  issued.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  cremation,  which  has  been  found  preferable  to  any  other 
method  of  destruction,  is  shown  on  a  “Cremation  Certificate” 
submitted  by  the  employee  authorized  to  destroy  the  records.  This 
states  that  the  records  listed  in  the  authority,  and  no  other  records, 
have  been  destroyed.  Under  no  circumstances  are  records  destroyed 
or  otherwise  disixjsed  of  without  approval  evidenced  by  an 
“Authorization  Covering  Destruction  of  Records.”  The  Crema¬ 
tion  Certificates,  which  are  retained  permanently,  form  a  historical 
list  of  all  records  destroyed. 

The  work  involved  in  the  organization,  arrangement,  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  procedures  described  in  the  foregoing  pages 
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emphasized  the  desirability  and  confirmed  the  need  for  coordinat¬ 
ing  four  administrative  objectives.  First,  centralized  purchase  of 
all  papers,  forms,  and  bound  books  with  the  concomitant  designing 
and  printing  of  forms  for  use  in  current  business  transactions 
(this  also  involves  consideration  not  only  of  the  relative  importance 
of  such  records,  but  of  the  durability,  permanency,  and  uniformity 
of  size  of  the  records  to  be  retained)  ;  secondly,  the  assignment 
of  current  filing  duties  to  trained  employees,  and  the  development 
of  the  necessary  instructions  for  standardization  purposes;  thirdly, 
protection  against  fire,  theft,  aamage  by  vermin,  and  similar  agents 
of  destruction;  and,  fourthly,  the  proper  and  efficient  use  of  all 
available  space  and  equipment  for  filing  by  the  adoption  of  a 
systematic  procedure  for  the  periodic  disposal  of  records  not  re¬ 
quired  in  the  current  conduct  of  the  business  or  for  historical 
reasons.  Only  the  third  and  fourth  objectives  as  developed  in  one 
exjDeriment  are  described  in  the  present  paper,  but  the  first  two 
are  believed  to  be  of  paramount  importance  to  any  business  concern. 

*  *  111  *  * 

The  results  of  the  simplified  and  standardized  procedure  for  the 
retention  and  preserv^ation  of  records,  accompanied  with  a  method 
for  periodic  destruction  of  useless  records  (as  described  herein), 
have  proved  eminently  satisfactory,  and  the  systematic  procedure 
has  been  found  economical  of  operation  and  entirely  justifiable 
from  both  operating  and  managerial  points  of  view.  The  elimina¬ 
tion  of  disorder  and  confusion  has  had  a  vitalizing  effect  on 
other  office  analyses  and  operations  and  has  provided  emphasis 
for  further  development  of  essential  standards  in  the  conduct  of 
day-to-day  clerical  operations.  The  uniform  procedure  has  not 
only  improved  the  appearance  of  the  storage  arrangement,  but  it 
has  also  decreased  the  space  requirements.  All  the  stored  records 
are  now  available  for  study  and  analysis,  and  maximum  protection 
from  loss  or  misplacement  has  been  provided.  Moreover,  this 
standardization  requires  an  unvarying  arrangement  of  the  records 
year  by  year,  which  assures  the  management  that  this  vital  function 
is  left  neither  to  tradition  nor  to  the  whim  of  an  employee  who 
might  develop  ideas  or  short  cuts  not  conducive  to  ultimate  satis¬ 
faction.  Officers  may  see  fit  to  amend  the  standard-practice  in¬ 
structions,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  such  interest  would  in  any  manner 
result  in  modifications  derogatory  to  the  system  as  a  whole. 


